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ness of the work in hand. The thing it- 
self that we were trying to do was so 
large, the opportunities so tremendous, the 
need for service so urgent, that it seemed 
impossible for pettiness to raise its head 
among us. There was the same spirit, the 
same enthusiasm, shown by the camp 
librarians at the Saratoga conference. 
They were interested, they were tremen- 
dously interested, which was shown at their 
round table meetings. They were doing 
vital things; they knew it and their work 
was enlarging their own capabilities. 

I have called this paper "What then?" 
Perhaps it should be called "What now?" 
for probably it will be a matter of only a 
few months until library war service is a 
thing of the past. We as librarians have 
the largest opportunities that have ever 
faced us. We more nearly have the public 
confidence than ever before. The time is 
ours if we can only grasp the possibilities, 
if we can only see things big enough. If 
we can only see things big enough I be- 
lieve we will be equal to the work at 
hand. 

I want to quote from "In the fourth 
year," by H. G. Wells. This was written 
before peace had come but there is the 
same clear vision now as then: 

"I am a man who looks now towards the 
end of life; fifty-one years have I scratched 
off from my calendar, another slips by, and 



I cannot tell how many more of the sparse 
remainder of possible years are really 
mine. I live in days of hardship and pri- 
vation, when it seems more natural to feel 
ill than well; without holidays or rest or 
peace; friends and the sons of my friends 
have been killed; death seems to be feel- 
ing always now for those I most lore; the 
newspapers that come into my house tell 
mostly of blood and disaster, of drownings 
and slaughterings, of cruelties and base 
intrigues. Yet never have I been so sure 
that there is a divinity in man and that a 
great order of human life, a reign of jus- 
tice and world-wide happiness, of plenty, 
power, hope, and gigantic creative effort, 
lies close at hand. Even now we have 
the science and the ability available for a 
universal welfare, though it is scattered 
about the world like a handful of money 
dropped by a child, even now there exists 
all the knowledge that is needed to make 
mankind universally free and human life 
sweet and noble. We need but the faith for 
it, and it is at hand; we need but the cour- 
age to lay our hands upon it and in a lit- 
tle space of years it can be ours." 

We as librarians need but the faith for 
it and it is at hand — we need but the cour- 
age to lay our hands upon it and in a lit- 
tle space of years it can be ours. Books 
can help win the war, the war for univer- 
sal and true democracy, a democracy 
based upon intelligence, based upon the 
service which public libraries are even 
now rendering, but which they should 
render more abundantly. 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CATALOGS, REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS* 
J. C. M. Hanson, Associate Director, University of Chicago Libraries 



As a result of pressure, chiefly from ad- 
ministrative offices in the University of 
Chicago, for the extension and development 
of the collection of catalogs of colleges, uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher 
learning, an effort was made in April, 1918, 
to learn something of the principles and 
practice obtaining in other large universi- 



•Notes assembled as a basia for discus- 
sion by the College and Reference Section at 
the Saratoga Springs Conference. For lack 
of time the topic was not then considered. 



ties with respect to this particular class 
of publications. 

A circular letter was accordingly sent 
out, containing three questions: 

1. Is it your practice to collect, catalog, 
and preserve the catalogs of aa many 
colleges, universities and other higher 
schools as possible, or only those of a 
limited number, e.g., from 50 to 100 
of the more important? 

2. Approximately how many feet of actual 
books are shelved under the class 
"Universities and colleges," assum- 
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ing that your college and university 
catalogs are shelved together? 
3. Are catalogs of minor colleges and 
universities cataloged and classified 
in full or treated according to some 
cheaper method, e. g., classified with 
shelf list or serial record entry, and 
a mere reference or other incomplete 
or temporary entry in the public 
catalog? 

The purpose of these questions was 
therefore to secure information particu- 
larly as regards the following points: 

(a) The principle of selection followed. 

(b) How the University of Chicago col- 
lection compared with that of other 
similar institutions as to size and 
scope. 

(c) How far "short-cut" methods of 
cataloging and classification had 
been applied. 

(d) Methods of shelving and preserva- 
tion. 

A brief summary of the answers re- 
ceived was prepared, in part for the pur- 
pose of submitting it as a basis for a 
round table discussion in the College and 
Reference Section at the Saratoga Springs 
Conference of the A. L. A. Due to lack of 
time, the section was unable to consider 
it, and at the suggestion of some of the 
librarians interested, it is presented now 
with a view to elicit further suggestions, 
as also to facilitate a discussion of the 
problem should the College and Reference 
Section at one of its future meetings de- 
cide to take it up. 

SUMMARY 

Columbia 

A great number of college catalogs in- 
cluding current issues of most American 
and of some foreign institutions are re- 
ceived. They are obtained by the secre- 
tary of the University, not by the library. 
Questions on catalogs which come to the 
library are referred to the secretary's of- 
fice, or the catalogs are sent for. In the 
periodical room are kept the current is- 
sues of the catalogs of institutions which 
give graduate work; also current issues 
of foreign catalogs received by gift or ex- 
change. All these catalogs are sent to 
the Teachers' College when superseded. 
They are not cataloged. In the reading 
room is found a good selection of bio- 



graphical and general catalogs, latest is- 
sue as a rule. 

Cornell 

There is no record of the number of 
shelves or the number of catalogs. It is 
the practice to classify, catalog and shelve 
the catalogs of all the colleges and uni- 
versities included in the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities, similarly also the 
catalogs published by educational insti- 
tutions in the State of New York. Of the 
minor colleges not included in the above 
groups, the latest catalogs are preserved 
and kept on the shelves in alphabetical or- 
der without classification or cataloging. 

Harvard 

There are about 1,500 running feet of 
catalogs, presidents' reports and announce- 
ments. This is exclusive of miscellaneous 
historical and descriptive material relat- 
ing to colleges. Cataloging labor is re- 
duced to a minimum by placing in the 
public and official catalogs cards bearing 
the name of the college and its publica- 
tion, but not indicating the extent of the 
file and not to be changed as new num- 
bers come in. An attempt is even made 
to make the continuation record on cards 
serve as a shelf list record so that when 
new numbers are received they need to be 
recorded in one place only and may then 
be sent directly to the shelves. 

University of Illinois 

The catalogs occupy about 1,030 feet of 
shelving. Catalogs, reports, administra- 
tive circulars, etc., are sent directly to the 
shelves and arranged in alphabetical or- 
der of names of institutions. The same 
holds true of colleges and publications of 
foreign universities. A check list main- 
tained for several years and showing ex- 
actly the numbers received has been aban- 
doned, except in the case of more impor- 
tant universities or of unusually long runs 
of catalogs, reports, etc., which are cata- 
loged fully as there is time. 

University of Michigan 

Approximately 400 feet of books bound 
and unbound are shelved in the class 
"American colleges and universities." It 
is the purpose to gather complete collec- 
tions of the catalogs and other university 
publications 1 of 

1. American universities, members of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sities. 

2. American state universities. 

3. Colleges of Michigan. 

4. Other important colleges and uni- 
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versities in America and elsewhere. 
Catalogs and bulletins of minor colleges 
are not fully cataloged unless bound. They 
have shelf list and check list records. 

University of Minnesota 

The entire collection of college catalogs 
occupies from 700 to 1,000' feet of shelf 
space. The catalogs of state institutions 
and of the larger and more important col- 
leges are bound, cataloged and listed in the 
general catalog. The bulletins of minor 
institutions are kept in uniform paste- 
board boxes with a card entry in the se- 
rial record. 

University of Nebraska 

The collection fills about 250 feet of 
shelving. Catalogs of minor colleges are 
not cataloged, but kept on the shelves in 
order of classification. 

Princeton 

The collection covers approximately 700 
feet of shelving. Only the catalogs of the 
more important institutions are kept up 
in complete sets. A great many other 
catalogs are collected, cataloged, and pre- 
served, but no special pains are taken to 
follow up any except the more important. 

University of Wisconsin 

There are two collections covering ap- 
proximately 770 feet of shelving. The first 
is in wooden pamphlet boxes arranged al- 
phabetically by names of institutions. 
Here are kept the latest catalogs of about 
600 American colleges, universities and 
other higher schools. The other collec- 
tion contains the older catalogs, business 
reports, etc. Neither collection is cata- 
loged or classified. On the back of the 
mailing card in the accessions department 
are recorded catalogs as received from the 
various institutions. This record serves 
as a rough catalog and also as a guide for 
making claims. 
Yale 

The collection, including catalogs of 
preparatory schools, covers about 561 feet 
of shelving. Not any of these have been 
cataloged with the exception of Harvard, 
which has been cataloged and classified ac- 
cording to the Library of Congress scheme. 



All other catalogs are arranged alphabet- 
ically. 

University of Chicago 

The collection covers about 1,113 feet of 
shelving. With few exceptions the cata- 
logs and other publications are entered on 
the serial record with reference entries in 
the public catalog and the shelf list. A 
number of the more important are cata- 
loged fully in all catalogs. The entire 
collection is classified according to the 
Library of Congress scheme. (Cf. Sched- 
ules LD— LG.) 

Among the questions likely to suggest 
themselves to those reading the above 
summary are the following: 

1. Should universities and colleges in 
general try for large and representative 
collections of the above class of publica- 
tions, or leave this to certain institutions 
which have already acquired comparatively 
strong collections, e.g., Library of Con- 
gress; the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Washington; Teachers' College, New 
York City; New York State Library, Al- 
bany; Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Worcester Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts; Uni- 
versity of Chicago; John Crerar Library, 
Chicago; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, etc.? 

2. Is it sufficient to preserve these pub- 
lications in pamphlet boxes or tied up in 
bundles, either in alphabetical order of in- 
stitutions or according to the regular class- 
ification of each library with a mere rec- 
ord entry in the serial or continuation 
catalog stating what each set contains, a 
reference or memorandum entry in the 
public catalog and shelf list directing the 
inquirer to the serial catalog or the shelves 
for full information, specially important 
sets being bound and regularly cataloged 
from time to time? 



